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my intercourse with the few Indians in Alaska that their geographical 
knowledge is very considerable. They travel extensively and they have 
names for every topographical feature of the country. These names 
have always certain attributes to recommend them. They have been 
spoken by untold generations of men and handed down in the native 
tongues of the land from unknown antiquity. They are, therefore, a 
part of the inheritance of the human race and especially of Americans. 
These place names have moreover, in each instance, a most appropriate 
significance. They carry with them local associations of special meaning 
and they hand down long traditions of man's relation with nature. 

"It has always appeared to me that such arguments as these should 
make a powerful appeal to American geographers and explorers and to 
the national conscience. It is more than a matter of sentiment; but 
even if I were appealing to sentiment alone, I should expect the Indian 
name of a place to make a nobler appeal in this particular connection 
than the name of any man in our own time." 

From Lake Minchumina they crossed by a short portage to the head- 
waters of the upper Kuskokwim or Tichininik and, descending the river 
to Bering sea, reached the end of a canoe trip that totaled over twelve 
hundred miles. After various adventures in a small steamer the party 
made Nome, and the last boat for Seattle. 

It would be impossible within the space at command to refer in detail 
to the interesting records of adventure and important observations on 
village life and other native customs, to the effects of the wilderness on 
the white man, and to the influence on the simple natives of the first 
mesengers of a higher civilization that reach his home. Mr. Gordon has 
written an interesting book which will be read with pleasure by all 
who are fond of adventure or seek information with regard to this little- 
known quarter of the world. The archeological and ethnological obser- 
vations and the illustrations of the dress, basketry, weapons, and picture 
writing together with some data on the vocabularies and on the folk 
lore of these peoples give to the book a permanent place in the literature 
on Alaskan native tribes. 

Henry B. Ward 

History of the United States. By John Holladay Latane, Ph.D., profes- 
sor of American history, Johns Hopkins university. (New York: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1918. 589 p.) 
The name of Mr. Latane on the title-page of a book on American his- 
tory promises scholarship, a progressive spirit, and an emphasis upon 
foreign relations. The present volume puts into simple and agreeable 
form the results of scholarly research. Although designed for a text- 
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book, it nevertheless is very readable. The story of our relations with 
other countries is more fully and more truthfully brought out than in 
any high school text with which the reviewer is acquainted. In view 
of our attainment of world consciousness and of our impending entrance 
into a league of nations this treatment is very timely. The organization 
of the book, however, causes a little disappointment. The author con- 
fesses to a compromise between the topical and the chronological methods 
of presentation. Like most compromises it is neither one thing nor 
the other. It would seem that the caution of the publishers' counting- 
room put too much restraint upon the progressive impulse of the author. 
Will the day ever come when some author will gain the opportunity to 
recount processes and movements in history and to forget chronology 
except in so far as it is necessary for the interpretation of these move- 
ments? In our history since the reconstruction following the civil war, 
Mr. Latane comes nearest to a satisfactory treatment of a period. Ac- 
cording to our view he has given the best and the truest organization of 
this era to be found in any textbook. The cultural and religious elements 
in American life are almost totally ignored throughout the book. "Why 
should these phases of our history so commonly be omitted by textbook 
writers? Surely they are important enough to be counted significant 
factors in our national development. The teaching apparatus of the 
book is generally commendable. The maps are reasonably numerous 
and are unusually usable because of their simplicity. It would seem 
that the map on page 363 should show the railroads, if it is to be of 
service in understanding military operations. With the great wealth of 
illustrative material available in these days, it seems rather unfortunate 
to limit the illustrations of a book almost wholly to portraits. The review- 
er believes it would be well to revert to the old custom of printing the 
articles of confederation along with the declaration of independence and 
the constitution in the appendix of textbooks. The articles certainly 
are needed for reference and often they are riot readily obtainable by 
pupils. The most important paragraphs of the declarations of rights 
of 1765 and 1774 are also very desirable. Mr. Latane has wisely omitted 
"thought questions" from his chapter ends. The good teacher does not 
need them and the poor teacher does not know how to use them. In 
conclusion, it is fair to say that this book is, upon the whole, one of the 
best now available for high school use. 

Edward C. Page 



